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CThe New Age stands as yet 

Half built against the sku, 

Open to every threat of storms that clamor bu; 
Scaffolding veils the walls 

And dim dust floats and falls, 


As moving to and fro, their tasks the masons plu. 


e---William Watson 
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submits this gem, which he titles, “How to Speak as an 


I quote it—with reservations! 


An innocent new secretary 

Still young and naive and unwary 
Was caught in the act 

Of stating a fact 

Crystal clear without dictionary. 


His colleagues, aghast, gave him training 
In the terms that were currently reigning, 
So in less than a week 

He was able to speak 

In a way that demanded explaining. 
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Student Strike ... 


WE JOIN in the Student Strike this year for a very 
simple reason: the threat of world war. The tinder 
box is open. Flying are the sparks of economic compe- 
tition, racing armaments, crazed nationalism. When 
the conflagration starts it will be the youth of the world 


who will be sacrificed. We are concerned. Therefore, 











we strike. 

We strike against war. We do not strike against the 
college administration or the faculty save as they, like 
ourselves, are caught in an inherited and obsolete sys- 
tem that accepts war and by that very fact falls victim 
to it. Sanity is needed, and courage. Sanity, to face 
the futility of war, courage to tell the world that there 
is a better way. This is not a view held in monopoly 
by the student classes but from them there is a special 
responsibility for enlightened leadership. 

At many points in the peace program there will be 
differences in judgment. But it is a notable fact that 
well over a dozen national student organizations are 
agreed that this is a time for an impressive united act 
of opposition to the present drift toward war. The call 
to strike this year is addressed not only to students but 
to professors and administrators also. That is as it 
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should be. If the colleges rise in united determination 
against war, that sound will be heard in halls where 
wars are made. 

The further “‘testimony of sincerity” of the Christian 
student groups in calling a day of fasting for the day of 
the strike needs no comment. Some doubtless may find 
the idea of a fast novel, even amusing. But remember 
this—history has been written by those who believed 
in a cause sufficiently to sacrifice for it. 

April 22, 1937! 


Concerning the Good Fight . . . 


RETIREMENT from public life at a prescribed maxi- 
mum age is being enforced these days. But there should 
be a law forcing others to enter life and take up some 
of its responsibilities. What about you? Possibly you 
have retired from life already! Think of the men you 
know who did just that after college: men who entered 
business or a professional life and never saw the rela- 
tion of their work to the social scheme as a whole—or 
saw the relation and avoided it. They passed through 
life as smoothly as a greased pig through a crowd, never 
even feeling the pull or the grip of humanity. They 
died—and on each tombstone could have been written: 
He never harmed anyone, that is, consciously (if un- 
consciously, may God rest his soul), he never fought 
for a cause, he never joined a movement, he was never 
objectionable, never disturbing, never an advocate, he 
cared little about issues and problems, he lived a blame- 
less life, was dignified and successful, was a credit to 
his Alma Mater, and died. And may his bones rest in 
peace (as they did in life!) 

Yes, we need a dynamic to get some men to enter 
life with their coats off and their sleeves rolled up, to 
identify themselves with it, and God willing, by their 
blood and sweat to make some needed changes in it. 


& 
Self Analysis . . . 


THE Student Christian Movement is not a church. It 
has no creed. It has insisted all through its history 
upon the validity of a Christian fellowship in action. It 
has had wide variation in beliefs. It has been a catalytic 
agent for the precipitation of faith. 
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No movement can operate and grow, however, except 


on the basis of commonly accepted and significant as- 
sumptions and convictions. In these days when for so 
many students the old anchors of faith are inadequate 
as they seek to orient themselves in life, the Student 
Christian Movement is being asked to speak in a clear 
and definite voice. We are being urged to say what 
we believe and upon what assumption we base our pro- 
gram. None of us can presume to speak for a move- 
ment so varied and especially at points which touch so 
deeply the springs of individual conviction and action. 
But, emerging out of recent observation, discussion and 
conviction the following are taking definite form: 


The existence of Christian unity. In the Student 
Christian Movement we strive for the achievement of 
this unity as an ideal and we recognize also that there 
exists among Christians a unity which is both pro- 
found and real. All persons committed to discipleship 
to Jesus have in that commitment a community of in- 
terests which is deeper than their differences; a com- 
munity which sets them apart from people of other 
persuasions. The Movement seeks to discover and 
clarify the important factors of this unity. This is 
done, not by skimming the surface thinly and becom- 
ing so innocuous as to avoid differences. Rather, unity 
is found by digging through our differences to the com- 
mon center of Christian loyalties. This unity is the 
assumption beneath our whole plan of membership and 
work. In this day of divisive forces it should be also a 
message which we affirm with the assurance of our 
own experience. 


Concern for the whole of life. The puzzles involved 
in human life are not resolved by taking a little religion 
along with some sociology and education and mixing 
these together into a cure-all. The central problem 
of all is religious; it is the question of what we can 
trust and build upon. Our morality flows from our 
actual trusts and understandings about God and life. 
Morality and religion are inseparable. Morality refers 
to what we do, including those situations where our 
actions or failures to act are attached to strands of in- 
fluence and responsibility which reach into every phase 
of the society of which we are a part. Therefore we 
are concerned both with “social problems” and with 
personal discipline. A “religion” which consists only 
of intellectual concepts or of social theories or of wel- 
fare programs, certainly is not Christianity. 

The individual cannot hide from responsibility in the 
crowd, nor in the plea of “environment,” nor in any 
social plan. Each individual is responsible for the 
choices he himself makes. 
sents a responsible decision. 


Doing nothing also repre- 

The Christian ethic car- 
ries out to the corners of society, but responsibility rests 
inescapably upon the individual. This does not mean 
that personal whim or desire is the ultimate authority. 
We need a compass for the stormy seas of desires and 
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pressures that urge themselves upon us; 
is Jesus Christ. 


that compass 


The Christian way is the only sound way to live. 
Attempts to live any other way come to grief, and the 
world is in that grief today. Therefore we need to 
know what “the Christian way” of life is. Things 
may be “religious” and ‘“‘moral’’ but still be below the 
level of Christianity. To know the Christian way re. 
quires study, experience and commitment. We study 
the records which the Church has preserved of the 
origin and development of the Christian way and we 
seek to learn what the earlier exponents of the Chris- 
tian way have to teach us. 


We study also our own 
lives and times. 


But just as one never really knows 
what it is like to survey the Alps from the Matter- 
horn until he actually climbs that mountain, so we 
know the meaning and richness of the Christian way 
only when we commit ourselves to it. 


We believe in fellowship, and especially a working 
fellowship of those who hold common beliefs and 


ideals. We believe fundamentally in the Christian 
Church. The Church is the organized form of the 


Christ-Community, giving us fellowship with all kinds 
and conditions of men in all ages. We recognize in 
the institution of the Church much that constitutes a 
denial of the very fellowship upon which it is based. 
Therefore we seek to be both loyal and critical. 

These things are true, however, not only for the in- 
stitution of the Church. They are true of the Student 
Christian Association Movement and of many other 
movements that revolve about the organized Church. 
We need to become more clear in our own minds 
about the relationship between the whole world-wide 
Christian community and the denominational churches 
we know near at hand. But we have set ourselves to 
create fellowship as well as to enter it. Fellowship 
means more than singing “the more we are together 
the happier we'll be.” It means carrying cold water 
and binding up wounds and breaking down barriers 
that have divided and imprisoned, and standing to- 
gether in spite of powerful opposition or gossip, creat- 
ing bonds of understanding and cooperation where 
none existed before, maintaining ties against all the 
tensions and stress of a tangled world. In such a 
process we find misunderstanding and sincere opposi- 
tion. We find strange bedfellows as we work with 
those having common ideals at certain points, and we 
find foes in our own households sometimes. But love 
never faileth! 

This is a time when as a Movement we need to look 
to our foundations. Are they adequate? Are they 
sound; 1. ¢., are they based upon fact? Will they sup- 
port the structure of our lives, individually and corpo- 
rately, as those lives must be lived in the actual world 
we confront today? ‘These are real questions. We 
invite our readers to contribute to the answer. 
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SECURITY WITHIN 


e 


By ALLAN A. HUNTER 


A RUFFIAN of the slums menaced Kagawa with a 
sword. For several minutes the blade was uplifted, 
poised for a plunge into that courageous heart. 
“Weren't you afraid?” Kagawa was asked after- 
wards. 

“No” —he 
presence of God.” 

Security within is just another word for faith. It 
means putting God in charge of the inner citadel and 
thus becoming at the centre “secretly armed 
against all death’s endeavor.” When that happens in- 
side, nothing that happens outside can crush or terrify. 
It is important that we begin right now to build up 
such central security. 


smiled—“I was conscious of being in the 


very 


Inner Power 

These are earthquake days. Journalists are jumpy 
in an atmosphere electric with the urgency of This and 
That Which Must Be Done. We are developing an 
almost hectic apocalyptic sense. I myself can ad- 
just a gas mask in time, but how about my small son? 

It is as if we were all drifting faster and faster 
down the Niagara Falls. Very well! 
Somebody has to be clear headed. To the degree that 
the situation is urgent, you and I are under obligation 
to be calm. Otherwise we will not be effective in per- 
suading the others in the boat to pull for the shore 
(Oh yes, for all the strength of the current there’s 
still a fighting chance to make it, and it won't do to let 
the smooth alibi of inevitability bamboozle us out of 
our faith that God can still exert a pressure upon this 
world and that you can be a part of that pressure. ) 

“A central peace at the heart of endless agitation” 
is what we want. But how develop it? 

By practicing a new kind of discipline. Or if the 
word is repulsive, by establishing in our nervous sys- 
tem a new set of habits. That is what they are doing 
with the R. O. T. C. undergraduate. Regularly he is 
made to do certain things, until those things become 
second nature. As a result he believes certain things. 
Almost automatically he takes for granted that nothing 
can be done about tension but fight with whatever weap- 
ons the war department prescribes. The R. O. T. C. 
discipline of course does not train a student to kill 
scientifically ; after all, he won’t presumably be plung- 
ing a bayonet into anybody’s bowels if he is called into 
“action”; in all likelihood he will be ordered to drop 
an eleven hundred pound bomb on Tokyo from high 
in the air and so impersonally that he won’t know 
whether it is Kagawa’s children he is blowing to pieces 


river toward 
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or a munitions dump. To repeat, the R. O. T. C. dis- 
cipline does not train a student to kill scientifically, but 
it does train him to believe atheistically. It does ma- 
neuver him into the position where he has to assume 
that God can’t do anything about it. 


Daily Discipline 


To answer that atheism we have to train ourselves, 
every day, to believe that God is not a matter of the 
biggest battalions but a power like that which we see 
in Jesus. If our idea of what is ultimate is right, we 
are less likely to go wrong. If we love our enemies 
and pray for them because we think of God as a light 
that shines on just and unjust alike, we need feel no 
earthquake inside when we attack the war system or 
the present hot-box. But that love must 
have a basis in daily practice. Otherwise, when the 
time of testing comes it may prove to be sand. 

In England are war-resisters who, it is reported, are 
practicing just such a positive discipline. They know 
they are sunk unless they can build up their stomach 
muscles by stiff training. They have a manual, Gregg’s 
The Power of Non-Violence.’ Instead of this: “To 
finish an opponent who hangs on or attempts to pull 
you to the ground, always try to break his hold by 
driving the knee or foot to his crotch and gouging his 
eyes with your thumbs’”—they try this: “. . . an inter- 
est in people so deep and determined and lasting as to 
be creative; a profound knowledge . . . of the ultimate 
possibilities of human nature; a courage based upon 
a conscious or subconscious realization of the under- 
lying unity of all life . . . a strong and deep desire for 
and love of truth; and a humility which is not cring- 
ing or self-deprecatory or timid, but rather a true sense 
of proportion in regard to people, things, qualities and 
ultimate values.” 

The other night a small group of students, using a 
manual older than Gregg’s, commenced training them- 
selves to be “always patient, always kind, never irri- 
tated or resentful, never glad when others go wrong, 
always slow to expose, always eager to believe the best, 
always hopeful.” One of them has been working in 
a butcher shop, earning money for college expenses. 
It was on his suggestion that the group has under- 
taken this routine of discipline. When a cantankerous 
housewife bosses him about, Larry says to himself, 
knife poised above a saddle of mutton, “If I go the 
second mile with the old girl I am preparing myself 


economic 


1 Power of Non-Violence. Richard B. 


(Turn to page 116.) 


Gregg. Lippincott. $2.50. 
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ForceES AT Work For War anno PEACE 


By Y. T. WU 


THERE are today two scenes of acute international 
conflict—Europe and the Far East. Those of us who 
have been speculating about the next World War have 
often wondered if the War does come, whether it will 
be started in the Far East or in Europe. 

Serious as the situation is in Europe, there is no 
likelihood, however, of an immediate outburst. The 
countries involved are too poor and burdened with too 
many internal problems to dare plunge into another 
suicidal adventure while the destructive horrors of the 
first World War are still so fresh in their minds. An 
eventual showdown may be inevitable, but the balance 
of power will be kept as long as possible to postpone 
the final crisis. 


Japan-—Rising Power 


Not so with the situation in the Far East. 
disturbing element in the situation 


The one 
Japan 
power which has known no defeat 
Japanese War in 1895. She is an expanding nation 
and was greatly benefited by rather than suffered from 
participation in the World War. Her growing popula- 
tion and exuberant industrial development demand not 
only fresh markets but also new territories. Contrary 
to the situation in Europe, there is no balance of power 
to speak of in the Far East. 
reserve strength, but 


is a rising 


since the Sino- 


China may have great 
1931 have made 
Japan regard China as a prey rather than a champion. 
lf Japan has any problem here at all, it is how best 
China may be swallowed and how long it will take to 
digest her. 


events since 


There has been a good deal of talk about a possible 
Soviet-Japanese conflict. But events during the past 
year show it to be only a remote possibility. While 
the Soviet Union has grown by leaps and bounds in 
military preparedness, she is too busy with her pro- 
gram of reconstruction to care to divert her energy 
unless actually attacked. And Japan sees no reason 
for picking a quarrel with Russia at the present time. 

Turning from Asiatic countries to European powers 
which have interests in the Far East, we find no relief 
from a monotonous picture. Great Britain, who could 
have served as a powerful check on Japanese ambi- 
tions, has her hands full in Europe and in other parts 
of the world. She is genuinely interested in peace but 
the fact that in the world situation she herself must 
hold the balance of power makes her hesitate to go far 
in any direction. In the Sino-Japanese problem her 
tactics seem to have been compromise with Japan as 
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far as possible without sacrifice of her own interests 
in the Far East, and without appearing to encourage 
an aggressive nation. 

France would have been a neutral element but for 
the recent alignments of European fascist countries 
with Japan. Moreover, since she has pledged herself 
to a peace front in Europe with Soviet Russia, any- 
thing happening to the latter in Asia would affect 
French policy in Europe, which in turn would affect 
the situation in the Far East. But this is not to say 
that France could do anything to change the present 
trend of affairs. Worse than Great Britain, she has 
to keep a momentary watch over possible developments 
on her own borders. All she could try to do perhaps 
is so to strengthen the peace front all over the world 
that aggressive nations will have to think many times 
before they dare make a move. 

The only remaining country which could vitally af- 
fect the Far Eastern situation is the United States. 
Frictions between the United States and Japan and the 
participation of the former in recent years in the race 
of armaments, have caused no little anxiety among 
peace-loving people, particularly in the United States. 
But what we have seen so far on either side could at 
the most be regarded as gestures rather than as real 
animosities. The two countries are too far apart and 
have too little conflict of interests for either party to 
want to come to a clash with the other. The chief 
concern of the United States in the Far East has been 
the great potential market of China which her still 
youthful capitalism would need for expansion. But 
that is not an immediate enough matter for her to go 
out of her way in meddling with Far Eastern affairs. 

This rapid survey gives us rather a gloomy picture 
of the situation in the Far East. But there are other 
forces at work which, if they do not actually help to 
relieve the tension, at least enable us to see some light 
for the future. 


Aggression’s Aftermath 


The first of these factors is the situation in Japan 
herself. The many political assassinations during the 
past few years culminating in the affair of February 
26, 1936, are signs of internal unrest. They are symp- 
toms of deep-seated difficulties in the political, economic 
and social fields which no outward expansion could 
demolish. While there is an artificial boom because of 
accelerated munition and allied industries and enforced 
dumping in foreign markets, the actual economic bur- 
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“Truth and justice are forces 
which no group and no nation 


may ignore forever.” 


len of the country has become staggering.. The budget 
for 1937-38 is Yen 3,040,000,000, which is 130 per 
cent higher than the budget of 1931-32. Of this huge 
amount Yen 1,400,000,000 are claimed by the military 
and naval services. The national debt already exceeds 
the ten billion limit which the late Finance Minister 
Takahashi regarded as the danger line, and the issue 
§ “red ink” or deficit bonds is becoming more diff- 
cult. Aggression in China does not bring quick finan- 
cial returns. Emigration to Manchuria is still insig- 
nificant and the whole military enterprise since 1931 
has been a great financial burden. The suffering of 
the mass of people in Japan is already such that noth- 
ing short of continuous foreign victories can prevent 
the strain from reaching a breaking point. 


China Aroused 


The second factor is the aroused national sentiment 
in China. China has taken a conciliatory attitude to- 
ward Japan since 1931 and has yet shown no signs of 
a reversion of that policy. She is in the midst of an 
unprecedented program of reconstruction and her at- 
tempt at unifying the country has taxed her strength. 
But soon she will come to the place where she must 
du something, if only to keep up the morale of the 
people. Thus far, while there is a sharp division of 
opinion as to when China should take a positive stand, 
there is no overwhelming dissension against temporarily 
preserving the status quo. The government is under- 
stood to be busy in preparation and waiting for an 
opportune time to move. But as Japanese aggression 
advances, even if not in the spectacular way of the 
earlier days, the nation as a whole becomes more and 
more restless. The one note which resounds through- 
out the country is resistance. The recent Sian affair, 
in which General Chaing Kai-shek was kidnapped for 
thirteen days, is the ominous sign of a growing im- 
patience. It was a desperate attempt to coerce the 
Generalissimo into immediate resistance. It was not 
an isolated incident. 

More serious still is the Communist situation. Since 
the Sian affair, the Communist forces in northwest 
China have been augmented by at least 100,000. They 
were mostly troops under the former “Young Marshal” 
who brought them from the lost Manchuria. They 
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came under Communist influence because they had 
been wondering all along why they were sent to fight 
their own people, instead of fighting the Japanese, who 
took their homeland. Probably they could find no 
strong reason for opposition to the Communists and 
were intrigued by their advocacy of immediate resist- 
ance. This is true not only of these military men but 
of a growing number among the educated, particularly 
among youth. Hence the cry for a “united front.” 

What these two factors in China and Japan will 
bring we do not know. Will Japan become more des- 
perate or more cautious because of her internal diffi- 
culties? Will China continue to wait, or will she defy 
further aggression by resistance in spite of her unpre- 
paredness? If the latter, will Japan then be brought to 
her senses, or will she hazard her already precarious 
situation in the hope of another military success ? 

One thing is reasonably sure. If the conflagration 
must come, then we may hope for a new day. A peo- 
ple cannot be oppressed indefinitely—whether Chinese, 
Japanese or Korean. During the exhaustion of a long 
drawn out struggle, the will of the people will make 
itself manifest. While this statement may sound over- 
optimistic, it is based, nevertheless, on the belief that 
truth and justice are forces which no group and no 
nation may ignore forever. 


Power of World Opinion 


ut there is yet a third factor which we must reckon 
with, and that is enlightened world opinion. It is 
quite true that no nation ever acts on purely altruistic 
motives. But not so the more detached and less inter- 
ested common people. During the past few years 
peace movements have sprung up all over the world. 
If they are yet ineffective they are at least an eloquent 
testimony of idealism. Public opinion, while it does 
not always stop an act of injustice, can go a long way 
in exposing its evils and thus making their perpetration 
uneasy and unpopular. Even the evil-doer wants to 
justify himself before the world and so the loss of 
moral support often acts as a deterrent from further 
acts of defiance. The Open Door policy in China, the 
Nine-Power Treaty, and the Stimson statement about 
non-recognition of “Manchukuo’’—each of these had 
an important place in Far Eastern affairs, even though 
it was recognized that United States advocacy was due 
to not unmixed motives. Again, the decisions of the 
League of Nations concerning the Manchurian Inci- 
dent and the Ethiopian War were a show of moral 
strength which aggressive nations may ignore but can- 
not efface. 


How much more could be done if people with the 
proper sense of right and wrong all over the world 
were better informed and could consolidate their 
strength and bring it to bear on international affairs! 
Doubtless a long and arduous task—but already we 
see its beginnings. Is it a fair hope that, as the Far 
Eastern situation still hangs in the balance, an en- 
lightened world opinion could be marshalled behind it, 
to shape the outcome more nearly to our heart’s desire? 
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DEAR 


OFFICER ELECT - - 


Deep and Wide 


It is an important function of a Christian Associa- 
tion to provide a spiritual center for the college com- 
munity. Many students feel the need of fellowship 
in their religion and the existence of an inner group, 
sincerely convinced of the necessity of the presence of 
God in their lives, furnishes much of this needed com- 
panionship. 

A Christian fellowship within the cabinet is as es- 
sential in their work as one functional unity as it is in 
their work as individuals. A program in which an 
interest in political and social problems is exactly bal- 
anced with more direct religious activity is the ideal 
one. Such a program puts the religious ideals of the 
leaders to a practical test; also, when students see such 
ideals frankly utilized they will be helped to adapt them 
to their own Thus it is that a social concern 
grows out of personal belief. 


uses. 


A practical method of deepening a student Christian 
fellowship is to keep in close contact with the regional 
and national student organizations. Through them you 
will work with other colleges, gaining a far broader 
feeling of companionship than is possible within your 
own limits. There are other great values in working 
with them, but the sense of common purpose is the 
most vital part of contact with them. Another good 
opening for your work is in collaboration with other 
campus organizations in projects of mutual interest. 
Such sharing will serve to widen your scope and make 
your organization a more integral part of the campus 
activities, and therefore of the lives of the students. 
To show that religion is part of every phase of life 
is your second important objective. 

DesorAH DAVENPORT. 

Smith, ’37. 

1.) 


Build a Christian Philosophy 


“What is niost worthwhile for a president to attempt 
to do in his year of office?” Caught off guard with 
this question I should say, simply, “to make his group 
more clearly Christian.” I mean, to give it a stronger 
sense of action based on what Jesus tells us of God. 
Perhaps for the moment it is enough to concentrate 
on seeing what we do each day in terms of God’s char- 
acteristics, as we understand them. This kind of think- 
ing, if sincere, can’t help but affect our actions. 

But what can a group do? I’m not sure, for this is 
not simple mechanics or an organizational matter. But 
here are two common approaches which a group may 
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(words of wisdom, tipe 
fruit of experience!) 


follow. It may set itself to understand an area of life 
or a great present problem. This must be close in some 
way to the life of students and each member should, 
of course, seek fresh first-hand information from which 
to talk. But to mean anything for the Christian such 
a discussion should make clear that what we believe 
about God is in the picture, as the basis for interest 
and judgments. We may not be at all sure just how 
to fit experience to beliefs, but that is the task. Prayer 
is a natural part of any quiet discussion of religion, 
but it is especially needed when facts and experience 
are being fitted together into a picture of a part of life, 
The part must be consistent with the whole. 


The small group can on the other hand tackle the 
great problem of what are our Christian beliefs about 
God and his world, or rather, what do they mean to us, 
To avoid vague meaninglessness it is best to use every- 
day words and stay close to actual experiences. The 
more richly we are experiencing life, the more able we 
are to understand the great affirmations. A dull dis- 
cussion may mean simply that no one present has sought 
out or even kept his eyes open to that particular side 
of life. A well managed visit to the slums might help 
a great deal; yet keen and sensitive people at times 
seem to see the same things without leaving home. 

If the president makes it his particular concern, it 
may be possible to start off a little group to pursue this 
second quest in a realistic, practical mood, with a real 
desire to know God. The existing discussion groups 
may be ready to turn their attention more explicitly 
to what Christianity has to suggest as the fundamental 
problems in the area studied—the first approach above. 
Sut whatever the route, the goal is a Christian view of 
life, as a whole and in its daily details—which means 
knowing ourselves and knowing God. The expression 
of our beliefs in action may be the only sound way to 
develop our Christian philosophy, but I am sure that 
some keen discussion and quiet prayer together can be 
a tremendous help and a great source of strength. 

Paut L. Warp. 

Harvard, 
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Trim the Deadwood 


The success or failure of your term as a Student 
Christian Movement leader will not be measured so 
much in the terms of the type of work done by your 
“C, A.” as in the vitality and effectiveness of that work. 
Specific campus situations call for different types of 
programs; every campus calls for and needs an effec- 
tive program. 


INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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The value of the C. A. on your campus will be de- 
rmined largely by your willingness to give the neces- 
ary time and by your ability to employ the creative 
nergy of your cabinet in meeting the needs of your 
specific campus situation. Certainly no C. A. atrophies 
ss rapidly as that one which is content simply to con- 
nue in the footsteps of its predecessors. Beware of 
oo ambitious a program—weigh its chances of failure 
against the more sure success of a simpler program. 
Cast off without regret any program features which 
are no longer effective; be alert to introduce new plans 
to meet present needs. It is through a process of con- 
sant innovation and modification that the program 
becomes a living and vital campus force. 

FRANKLIN PAGE. 

Cal. Tech, "38. 
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Delegate Responsibility ! 


The president is the person who sees that things are 
started, kept going, and finished—but he himself never 
joes them. His is a full-time job requiring organiza- 
tional and executive ability. In fairness to himself and 
others he will see that those interested in doing spe- 
cialized jobs are given the opportunity. It is equally 
important that the new president leave responsibility, 
once delegated to another, entirely to that person. To 
hover about to see that all “turns out all right” indi- 
cates lack of faith not only in the chosen person but 
also in the president’s ability to select his own helpers. 

One who wishes to lead others must have an under- 
standing of human nature. The leader must have a 
sixth sense—one which makes him readily and easily 
aware of the reactions of others so that he may deal 
with the group to the best advantage. One concrete 
situation in which this is very evident is the discussion 
group, and so I say to new presidents, “Brush up on 
discussion leading !”’ RutuH Buss. 

University of Wisconsin. 

a 
Leaven for the Campus 


The leaders of the Christian Association should be 
the intensely active leaven in the campus loaf. Campus 
Christianity must surely die when its leaders become 
“loaf-ers” instead of “leaven-ers.” If I were to be 
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MARCH, 
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Association again in 
1937, I should g've earnest attention to building leaders 
ot truly Christian character. 


the president of my Christian 


(1) I should want to adventure with my leaders in 
finding a deeper insight into Jesus’ way of life. It is 
a glorious search—carried on by small groups probing 
the New Testament for the Truth; in forums where 
thought and inspiration is shared; in moments of quiet 
prayer together. Finding Jesus’ way of life means 
seeking the mind and the spirit of Christ, interpreting 
them in terms of action in a socially complex world. 
Lacking the dynamic which comes from the springs of 
Christ-like experience, the most active campus program 
will run dry. 


(2) It is important to encourage fellow leaders in 
the “will to be Christian.” We lack not so much in- 
sight as “soul-courage.”’ Individual wills are strength- 
ened as we become aware that we are working together 
—with each other and with students all over the world. 


(3) Christian lives exert a tremendous leverage for 
good on the campus. It is true that there is plenty of 
opposition to such living but the truly Christian life is 
irrefutable because it is grounded in reality. People 
who are exposed to the sparks of God burning in per- 
sonalities simply cannot help changing. When the chal- 
lenge of that fact comes fully home to your leaders, the 
Christian Association on the campus will find its dis- 
tinctive function. James WEBB. 


Emory, ’37. 


x 
Purpose and Function 


The purpose and function of the Christian Associa- 
tion on the Texas campus was stated thus recently by 
student speakers: 


(1) “We must clarify our concept of God. He is 
much more in terms of goodness and beauty than any- 
thing we can say of him; for God is that which is 
highest and best in life. In religion we discover the 
relation between God and man.” 

(2) “The Christian Association must have a social 
message adequate to the need of today. The social 
emphasis may include: recognition of the existence of 
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PRAYER 


© Lord, Giver of light and life and truth, we humbly 
stand in thy presence acknowledging our many misdoings, 
both personal and social. Forgive us for them all. 


We are broken by the cruel secularism of our age. Bind 
together the scattered fragments of ourselves, that we may 
understand and be that which we ought to become. 


Our Father, keep us awake. Let divine discontent drive 
us to some great and worthy cause that includes the whole 
of mankind. 


As long as men lack bread, may the bread we eat lack the 
taste of complete satisfaction 


As long as men are unemployed, let our employment be 
that which would give them work. 


As long as children cry from the pain of cruel toil, may 
our souls be stirred to build a world in which 
children may laugh and play. 


As long as men spill blood in organized slaughter, may we 
give our lives in unreserved commitment to peace. 


Save us from ease, from ignorance, from compromise and 
from being content with being less than our best. 


Help us, we pray, to know the inner meaning of a per- 
sonal cross that has come to us because we have committed 
ourselves to Jesus way of life in our day. Amen. 


---H. D. BOLLINGER 


in Wesley Foundation Bulletin. 








God; reverence for human personality; a conception 
of society as an organic creation the aim of which is 
the greatest good to the greatest number; belief in 
the proper function of law and order in the universe, 
thus placing the individual in harmony with the exist- 
ing physical functions of society and of the universe. 
We live in an era of confusion in social, economic, 
political, and religious ideas. Our institutions, includ- 
ing our churches, have lagged behind mechanistic prog- 
ress. It is the Christian task to help build a better 
world.” 


(3) “The Christian Association should help students 
apply the religion of Jesus to personal daily living. 
Without help it is a difficult and discouraging quest. 
There is a real hunger among students for meaningful 
contact with God.” 

One of the most valuable aspects of the college 
Christian Association is its function of bringing stu- 
dents together for discussion of religion in relation to 
life. Within the Association there is a esprit de corps 
as students of diverse background and outlook search 
together for the real meaning of life. 

James Howarp. 

University of Texas. 

' 

“College should be a place where one develops the 
habit of educating himself.’—President Nelson P. 
Horn, Baker University. 
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SECURITY WITHIN 
(From page 111.) 


to be a better war-resister! Moreover, right now | 
feel myself organically related to Life. I’m even glad 
she came to market today.” 

We are tempted to shy off from the job of building 
up in our bodies routine habits of expressing what 
Gandhi would call “soul force,” with the excuse that 
this is too much like manicuring our little souls in ap 
ivory tower of individualism. Why not put all one’s 
emphasis on big collective movements? To be a good 
war-resister you don’t have to be nice all the time to 
your aunt, do you? But the chances 
are you will do more for world peace if you don't 
entirely overlook that aunt. The tragic confusion that 
weakens many of our collective movements today may 
be due partly to the unwillingness of individuals to be 
good satyagrahists in their intimate relationships. If 
more peace could be found at the heart of our agita- 
tions the world need not be so sorry for itself. If 
there our idealists would give themselves to daily prae- 
tice of soul force there might be less gullibility about 
“this war being different”—less nonsense about “say- 
ing democracy” by sending five hundred young Amer- 
ican soldiers to Spain to kill wholesale for it. 


Possibly not. 


The most practical thing you and I can do in behalf 
of the kind of world we want is to get our implications 
straight and then follow through those implications 
about life with disciplined effort. 
heaven is no day dream. 


The kingdom of 
It is nine-tenths perspiration: 
digging down to the roots of the present economic 
chaos until we see for ourselves that Hearst is mostly 
a victim; spending less time and money on the movies 
than we do on the mass effort needed to 
ownership of the basic means of production; getting 
people to write letters to Congress urging effective 
legislation to keep us out of war and to bring us into 
the family of nations so that nobody will have to use 
poison gas to get raw materials or investment oppor- 
tunities. But the kingdom of heaven is also a set of 
habits that requires teamwork and unceasing practice, 
enabling a man to keep fundamentally sane no matter 
how little security there is outside. 


To have faith today is agony, and hard work. No 
man’s commitment is better than the day-by-day think- 
ing and spade-work with which he follows it through. 


socialize 


TRUTH 


If Truth is like a full moon that shines 
intermittently on a cloudy night, 
Or like the evening star that flickers 
and then drops quickly out of sight, 
Or like a whitecap, one moment silver froth, 
then lost in smooth black mystery--- 
Then perhaps Truth is Jesus Christ, 
the one supreme surge in human history. 


ALVIN SCAFF 
Texas University. 


INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


. . . « History in the 
making say the Coun- 
cil Chairmen 


By ODILE SWEENEY and JACK McMICHAEL 


WO impulsive action this! The National Student As- 
sembly is the culmination of years of consideration and 
planning. The 1935 National Council at Hightstown, 
N. J., first voted approval, subject to nation-wide dis- 
cussion. Then, at Oberlin, last September the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council agreed that an assem- 
bly is essential and set the dates at Christmas Week, 
1937. 


Why an Assembly ? 


Why a National Student Assembly? Why did the 
Councils at Oberlin vote for a conference which will 
absorb so much human energy and engage so many 
individuals and groups in thinking and planning be- 
tween now and next December? The answer is that 
an assembly is a national necessity. It is not a “con- 
vention,” but an Assembly of the Student Christian 
Movement. Beginning now, regional and national coun- 
cils and local groups are participating in planning for 
of the Movement 





this “town meeting” because 

1. Christian youth want to assume their full share 
of responsibility and exert an influence in all important 
areas of life. As this article is being written the Con- 
gress of the United States is in session. It is not 
unlikely that decisions will be made involving our par- 
ticipation as a nation in the next great war. Other 
questions as vital to students as citizens hang in the 
There is need for an articulate expression of 
student opinion on these and other urgent questions. 
The Assembly offers a dramatic—and practical—op- 
portunity for such expression. 


balance. 


2. The value of cross-fertilization of ideas and ex- 
perience is apparent. There is tremendous advantage 
in the exchange of views provided by a national gath- 
ering of students of vastly differing background and 
outlook, coming from colleges small and large in geo- 
graphical locales as widely divergent as Hawaii and 
Maine. 

3. In a day when definite trends in the nation are 
moving toward unity in government, culture, economics 
and education, it is essential that our Movement too 
think and act with a sense of national unity, under- 
standing and fellowship. Just as America faces prob- 
lems requiring unified planning and action—in flood 
control for exanple—so does the Student Christian 
Movement need to pool its resources of leadership and 
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Christian strategy in relation to economic, racial, and 
international problems. We need also as a Movement 
to be sensitive to the needs of the regions and local 
groups and to be responsive to them. 

4. Students today are finding themselves frustrated 
in a world of puzzling complexity. Forces at work in 
the world today are so tremendous as to make efforts 
of individuals seem both puny and futile. What does 
it mean to be a Christian in a world like this? We are 
part of a world which is predominantly non-Christian. 
Is it possible for an individual to be genuinely Chris- 
tian within it? What are the personal and social im- 
plications of a religion based on the ethics of Jesus? 
These are not problems of the South—or East—or 
West. They raise other questions limitless in their 
possibilities for sharing of insights, understanding and 
leadership. 

5. This great national gathering will give great im- 
petus to the work of the Christian group on a local 
campus. Besides the discussions on platform and in 
groups, the Assembly program will provide new tech- 
niques in visual education—exhibits, religious drama, 
movies in relation to program emphases; and in crea- 
tive leisure—choral music, labor songs, art, apprecia- 
tion, folk dancing. From this varied feast returning 
delegates will bring new insights and new techniques 
which will serve in many cases to “make-over” weak 

(Turn to page 119.) 


’. C. Chairmen 
- 


OvILE SWEENEY 
Hampton 


Jack McMICHAEL 
Emory 
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DiscoverY In GREAT BRITAIN 


¢ 


By WILMINA ROWLAND 


§ AM convinced that one’s education is incomplete 
until it has included a tour of British colleges! Visit- 
ing universities in Great Britain does so much to up- 
root one’s preconceived notions, even though one has 
tried to be quite scientific and not preconceive them. 
For example, the idea that the British are cold and 
reserved melts immediately under the warm friendli- 
ness of the Welsh colleges. Then there is the idea that 
college slang exists in its most highly developed form 
in the United States. That notion, too, vanishes when 
one overhears a student say, “I'll meet you at the ‘col’ 
‘Refec’ in the ‘int’ after my ‘lec.’ 
meeting and go to the ‘pix’; 


before the ‘vac’ !”’ 


Like, But Different 


My tour for the British Student Christian Movement 
included a number of 
and normal 


Let’s skip the ‘soc’ 
it'll be our last chance 


sritish and Welsh universities 
At once I realized that many 
problems of local S. C. M. branches are essentially the 
same in Britian and America. I felt very much at home 
in Aberystwyth in a meeting where the Committee (i. e., 
the Cabinet) discussed the burning issue of “united 
front’’ action with non-Christian groups in a peace 
program! In a week-end conference at Cheltenham I 
met many of the religious problems that arise at similar 
student conferences in the United States. And as in 
our country, the S. C. M. is confronted with difficulties 
centering around provincialism and sectionalism. The 
existence of an aggressive Welsh nationalism was a 
phenomenon for which I was totally unprepared. 


schx ls. 


There are also points of difference between our two 
movements. For example, the matter of organization. 
How exciting it is to work, even as a visitor, in a move- 
ment that is truly unified! It is a joy to find men and 
women working together in local branches, Student 
Volunteers assimilated into the life of the general Move- 
ment, secretaries everywhere with equal authority and 
responsibility, and a national headquarters like Annan- 
dale. This marvel of the S. C. M., located in a suburb 
of London, not only houses the offices of the national 
staff and the London secretaries, but contains also a 
committee room, lounge, chapel, library, dining-room 
(for mid-morning and afternoon tea as well as lunch!) 
and even a guest bedroom. It makes an American 
student mover quite green with envy! 

Most of the local and traveling secretaries are per- 
sons who have just “gone down” from a university 
or theological school. The fact that they serve only 
for a two- or three-year term keeps the staff always 
very “student” in outlook and feeling. More perma- 
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nent staff members such as the General Secretaries, 
Missionary Secretaries, and Study Secretaries are per. 
sons who have served an apprenticeship as local or 
traveling secretaries and who therefore fully compre. 
hend the spirit of the S.C. M. The result is a youth. 
ful, competent, and yet extremely well-knit staff. 


The Question of Action 


A notable point of difference in our two movements 
lies in the matter of method. Probably you have been 
told that their program is study-centered rather than 
activity-centered. Imagine finding eighteen study-cir- 
cles in a college of 600 students, as I did at University 
College, at Bangor, North Wales! It is a bit shatter- 
ing. These circles cover a wide range of subjects; at 
King’s College in London, for example, the following 
groups meet weekly: Christian Faith and Life, Re 
union of the Church, Missions, Medical Work, Inter- 
national Relations, Social Problems, and a special group 
for “freshers.” It should be emphasized that these cir- 
cles are not occasions for “exchange of mutual ignor- 
ance”; usually they are groups that hammer away at 
a book and a study outline, each member being ex- 
pected to make a contribution equal to that of the lead- 
er! The value of this approach to S. C. M. work 
cannot be overemphasized, for it gives the British stu- 
dent a far better basis in theory than most American 
students ever have. 

Perhaps it is only fair to say that in my opinion the 
British Movement could do with a “spot” more of 
social action to complement its excellent study back- 
ground. I have been attempting to analyze why this 
flair for action is somewhat lacking in our British 
cousins. One obvious reason is that the university 
student lacks the self-help tradition that is so strong 
in Canada and the United States. In England or Wales 
there is no such thing as “working your way through 
college.” It isn’t done! Accordingly, there is not the 
same positive attitude toward the value of work and 
activity which one finds in North America. A second 
reason lies probably in the fact that many British Chris- 
tians are disillusioned with social action. It hasn't 
“worked” nearly so well for them as it still “works” 
for us in this still somewhat pioneer country. To “do 
something” just has not proved to be the way out. 


At the Center 


Still another realm of differences is in the matter of 
the emphases of the two movements. Here I find my- 
self thinking, in true student fashion, in a’s and b’s and 
c’s: 
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a. There is a marked emphasis in the British S. C. M. 
a the devotional side of life and work. This was not 
Jways obvious but nevertheless it was quite apparent 
an outsider. For example, after I had spoken to a 
soup about the student movement in the United States 
, student asked: “How do American students develop 
heir inner spiritual life?’ I doubt if it would occur 
« the average American student movement member 
0 ask such a question. 
Again, I was impressed with the numerous occasions 
srovided for corporate worship at a week-end confer- 
ence. There were prayers at the opening session Sat- 
day afternoon, at the conclusion of the evening ses- 
ion, before the Sunday morning meeting, and at the 
dose of the conference, as well as a period of silence 
or private meditation in the morning. Practically all 
{the out-of-town delegates attended early service at a 
near-by church as well. Occasion for so much corpo- 
rate worship would rarely be found in an American 
student conference. 
b. A noticeable point of emphasis is the stress placed 
won an understanding of the Christian faith and of 
the Bible. British students are far more acquainted 
with the content of Christianity than are American stu- 
lents; “religious illiteracy” is not a term which can 
be applied to them wholesale with any reality. Yet in 
taking with students one felt that this faith has not 
been cheaply or easily bought. 
c. A strong emphasis is that on missions. I met 
sme indifference to missions in the universities, but 
no hostility. On the part of the really informed I found 
a commendable understanding of trends in the enter- 
prise and a grasp of major problems confronting the 
world mission of the Church. Much of this is due to 
the fact that Student Volunteers are an integral ele- 
ment in the life of the Movement, and that there are 
missionary study circles almost everywhere. 
Akin to this is a most wholesome sense of responsi- 
bility toward the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
“Federation Week” each spring is a big event in the 
life of the Movement, when each local branch puts on 
a special campaign of education preparatory to raising 
its share of the S. C. M.’s annual contribution to the 
Federation. Almost every British student knows what 
“W. S.C. F.” means! Perhaps it is only natural that 
the Federation seems for the most part to be thought 
of in European terms. There is present, however the 
framework of understanding and commitment within 
which can be built a full-orbed idea of the Federation. 
d. Among Student Movement secretaries and other 
leaders I found a high quality of thinking on social 
problems, based on solid foundations of theory and 
actual observation. While these persons have grasped 
the basic distinction between social service and social 
reconstruction, that difference is still largely not appar- 
ent to the minds of many students whom I met. More- 
over, these maturer leaders seem to have related the 
necessity for sound social action to their Christian 
theology, and are working out their conception of the 
task of the Church in relation to the whole problem of 
social change. When this approach takes hold of the 
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S. C. M. rank-and-file we will see social action firing 
the will-to-do because it is directed toward basic recon- 
struction rather than toward palliation, and reconstruc- 
tion motivated by the demands of the Christian gospel. 
That action, rooted as it will be in a deep understand- 
ing of the Christian faith, will be of great exemplary 
value to the rest of us in the Federation. 

Indeed, it was the reality of our fellowship in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation which struck me 
most forcibly. One of the greatest values of our com- 
mon life within the Federation is that of testing our- 
selves against each other. The British Student Move- 
ment does us a tremendous amount of good as it makes 
us think hard about our differences. From its strong 
points we have much to learn. Against this background, 
Paul’s words come to have deeper significance and we 
realize that we are strangers and foreigners no longer, 
but that we are built together into a structure of which 
Jesus Christ is the cornerstone, to form a habitation for 
God. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
(From page 117.) 


campus groups and further strengthen strong ones. 
One thing is certain—where the impact of the Assem- 
bly is felt it will leave no campus quite the same as 
before! 

This is your Assembly. The problems to be dealt 
with are your problems. You are invited to share in 
the nation-wide process of uncovering the vital ques- 
tions which today are frustrating students—questions 
of personal adjustment and problems of relationship 
to life as presented in the areas of industry, economics, 
vocations, Christian missions, world peace, etc. 

You will want to attend this very significant meeting, 
and we shall expect to see you there! But this is a 
very special invitation for you not only to come, but 
to advertise it in your own Association and regional 
Council, so that it may become the representative 
and prophetic Assembly that is desired. None of us 
can (we hope that none of us desires to!) become 
Napoleons, but each of us can help make Student Chris- 
tian Movement history in this crucial period. This is 
a challenge to you to be an intelligent, courageous, 
earnest, and broad-visioned history-maker ! 
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WE STRIKE 
AGAINST WAR--- 


=» but -= 


clearly, to act courageously. 


discipline. 


bolized their supreme loyalties. 














Fellowship in Fasting 


TO STRIKE is not enough—we must build the Chris- 
tian World Community. For all student groups in this 
country the Federation is both a symbol and an actual 
beginning of that community. 

By fasting on Strike Day we will share in a meas- 
ure the discipline of self-denial that would be required 
of us in the event of war. By this denial of our bodily 
needs we would testify to our utter dedication to the 
waging of peace. We use the Fast as a testimony of sin- 
cerity and through it we would meet the criticism that 
the Peace Strike is a stunt serving as a pretext to avoid 
class work. We invite all students and professors, fra- 
ternities and other campus groups to join in the Fast, 
demonstrating thus a unity of conviction that war is a 
crime against civilization. 

Through our membership in the Federation we are 
part of a Christian internationale which, since its cre- 
ation in 1895, has had a steady growth in influence, un- 
retarded even by the World War. It stands for the 
idea of a Christian World Community cutting across 
all national and racial lines. 


The student fast is a testimony to our sincerity in 
opposing war; let us make it a corporate expression of 
our fellowship in the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. So we dedicate to the Federation the money 
saved through the Fast, money which otherwise would 
have been spent for food. (The Editors will forward 
promptly to the Federation treasurer all checks sent in 
care of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 
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CALL TO THE NATIONAL STUDENT FAST 
April 22, 1937 


The rapidly developing war crisis in the world imposes upon us a duty to think 
No legitimate technique can be too dramatic to em- 
phasize the urgency of this issue nor too commanding in terms of personal self- 


Throughout history men and women have testified to their convictions by volun- 
tarily denying themselves their basic necessity—food. 1 
They have denied themselves immediate values in 
order to assert their convictions about greater values. 
onstrated their acceptance of responsibility in society confronting a crisis. 

As students, therefore, we wish to express our conviction that war is an evil and 
our determination to do our part to uproot it. 
against war is a serious one we invite all students and professors of like mind to 
join us in a national Fast on April 22, the day of the 1937 Student Peace Strike. 

—NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL. 


THE 


To Strike Is Not 


Enough 





By fasting they have sym- 


And thereby they have dem- 


As further proof that our protest 














Program Suggestions 
Observe the Fast by 
A NoontTimME Worsuip SERVICE. 
prayer. 
A Mippay Meetinc: “The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation as a force for world peace.” An 
address; readings; discussion. 


Readings, silence, 


A SEMINAR—campus or intercollegiate. Suggested 
time: 4:00-10:00 p.m. Special speakers, foreign 
students, pageants, drama, and discussion of issues 
contronting Christian students around the world. 

For Reference— 

The Student World—“‘Last Quarter, 1936; 
Quarter, 1937.” 
scription, $1.50.) 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN — Articles “The German 
Church” by Reinhold Niebuhr, and “The United 
Front” by George A. Coe (February, 1937); Ar- 
ticles by Visser ’t Hooft, Sen and Alexander 
(January, 1937); “The Church and the World 
Crisis’ by H. P. Van Dusen (November, 1936). 
Single copies, 15¢c; annual subscription, $1.00. 

Toward a New Community—Résumé of the Federa- 
tion and its work. (10c.) 


The Christian Internationale—Study Outline ; includes 
readings from a wide variety of sources. (10c.) 


Study Outline—To be used with the Call to the Strike 
Against War, April 22, 1937 (5c.) 


Reference material may be secured from any regional 


First 
(Single issue, 50c; annual sub- 


Student Movement office, or from THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. 
INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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THE 


ROUND WORLD 


“Yali”’ 


Thirty Years of Yale-in-China. It was an ambitious 
project when in 1902 Yale undertook the support of a 
foreign work ‘‘to be manned and controlled by Yale 
men and to be known as The Yale Mission.” Other 
institutions had supported individual missionaries, but 
Yale was a pioneer in manning and supporting a mis- 
sion of its own. 

China was chosen as the field best suited to Yale’s 
missionary enterprise, because for years there has been 
a tradition of sympathy and understanding between 
Yale and China. Peter Parker, Yale 1831, Secretary of 
the American Legation and later American Commis- 
sioner in China, founded at Canton the first hospital in 
the empire. Samuel R. Brown, Yale 1832, was one of 
the founders of the first higher school of western 
learning in China. 

Yung Wing, Yale ’54, was the first Chinese student 
to graduate from an American college. He was pre- 
pared for Yale by the school in China started by Sam- 


uel R. Brown. Returning, he introduced western ma- 
chinery to the empire. Still more important, he organ- 
ized the Educational Commission which started the 


students to America to be 
their own country. A colle- 
giate school was opened in 1906, and in 1908 a hospital. 


stream of young Chinese 


educated for service in 

In 1913-14 an agreement was made with the Hunan 
government and with the gentry of the province for 
work in medical education. 


’ ° 


and two nursing 


Pre-medical training was 
schools started. The College 
of Arts and Science was opened in September, 1914. 


begun 


came the serious communist out- 
break which drove most foreigners from China and 
interrupted all work at Yali. Then, in the fall of 1928 


In January, 1927, 


rc- -————_-_-_——— 


Yale-in-China, 


Hunan 
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News from 


Near and 
Far 
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the Yali Union Middle School was organized and 
opened under the leadership of Francis $. Hutchins, 
as a cooperative enterprise between Yale-in-China and 
four other Mission boards operating in Hunan. In 
1929 the Yali School of Science was opened in Wu- 
chang as a part of Hua Chung College. This institu- 
tion was organized by five missionary bodies including 
that of the Protestant Episcopal Church with the pro- 
gram suggested by the Council of Higher Education in 
China. 

The past few years have seen a remarkable growth 
of the work in the estimation and appreciation of the 
Chinese people and of the provincial and national gov- 
ernments. 

6 


Religion and Spain 


Without exception Protestants have sided with the 
government Many ministers have been ex- 
ecuted by the rebels. If the government wins a sys- 
tematic campaign of evangelization can be conducted 
by Protestants. It is not exaggerated to state that mil- 
lions of Catholics, who before would have been disin- 
terested, will come to Protestant meetings and listen 
with receptive attitude and understanding. 

Will not a “Red” government object to such a cam- 
paign? Let me say that no greater calumny has been 
spread against the government of Spain than that of 
calling it “Red” when this term is used to imply “op- 
posed to religion.”” I know personally many influential 
leaders of the Azafia government, and know them to be 
strongly in favor of religious freedom. I read regu- 
larly the most radical newspapers of the Marxists, 
anarcho-syndicalists, communists and socialists; with- 
out exception all these groups declare openly that if 


forces. 
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they win the war the dignity of the human person and 
his absolute freedom of conscience will be respected. 

During this war some Catholic convents and churches 
have been burned and others taken by the government 
for social uses; but it is not because the government 
is anti-Catholic. The best proof that can be given that 
the government is not anti-Catholic, is the fact that in 
the three Basque Provinces in northern Spain—devout 
Catholic provinces which have remained loyal to the 
government—the Roman Catholic Church continues to 
have a free hand. 

In other places, where the government has opposed 
the Catholic Church, it is because priests, friars and 
bishops have been found participating in the rebellion 
and many churches and convents have been converted 
into rebel strongholds. No priest has been killed and 
no bishop imprisoned because of his Catholic faith, 
nor has any church been burned merely because it was 
Catholic. 

Other signs indicate the new and more receptive at- 
titude of Spain toward the gospel. Every year since 
1932 the Spanish Republic has held in Madrid during 
the first week of May a “Book Fair.” Forty to fifty 
of the most important Spanish publishing houses ex- 
hibit their best productions; the British and Foreign 
sible Society, which has a stall in the center of the 
fair, exceeds each year the sales of any other publish- 
ing house. 

My main work for half a year before leaving Spain 
was in newspaper evangelism, bringing to me hundreds 
of inquiries from all classes of persons, including 
Catholic priests, teachers, professors and lawyers, 
though by far the larger number came from Marxists 
and Communists. My experiences in this connection, 
together with the results obtained from the thirty-five 
articles published, have convinced me that the majority 
of Spaniards who regard themselves as unbelievers are 
opposed rather to the Roman Catholic Church and her 
superstitions than to the true Gospel of the real Christ. 

—Juan Gonzales. 
a 


Students and Peasants 

The Russian Christian Peasants’ Movement in Es- 
tonia began in 1934. It grew out of the meeting of 
members of the Russian Student Christian Movement 
with the youth of the Rusian villages on religious cul- 
tural questions. The following basic principles were 
unanimously accepted: (1) The Movement unites 
youth of both sexes who dedicate themselves to the 
reconstruction of their personal life and the whole life 
of the Russian people on the principle of Christ’s truth. 
(2) The purpose of the Movement is: to unite all who 
accept these objectives; to win to faith in Christ and 
to the Orthodox Church those who are unbelieving ; 
to develop among members of the Movement a friendly 
relationship and mutual help; to work together for the 
reconstruction of their own and social life in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Christ; to work together in 
improving the religious and economic conditions of 
members. 
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JOST A FEW QUESTIONS 


THE following are a few typical queries of students 
submitted in writing to leaders in the “Youth and Ref. 
gion” program—a two-year deputation project which jp 
the first three months brought into its meetings in Ching 
an estimated 159,000 educated youth. How would yoy 
answer their questions: 

When one believes in religion what is his final object? 

Christianity talks of loving one’s enemy. How cap 
one love the person who is trying to shoot him? 

Why is it that churches do not show much work ae. 
complished? Why do they not have much to do with 
society? How can we help them? 

What is the central thought or the fundamental ide 
of Christianity? 

According to the Marxian theory, if people have q 
real, deep understanding of and faith in the well-being 
of mankind and in its possibility of realization, religion 
would die out naturally. Is this true? 

Does religion sustain life or does life just utilize 
religion ? 

How can the Christian religion save China from the 
crisis facing her? 

Are you sure that religion can bring about national 
regeneration? Why are the Jews still being oppressed 
by other nations? 

From the standpoint of a Christian I prefer peace 
and from the standpoint of a citizen I prefer resistance, 
What should I do toward Japan as I am facing this 
dilemma ? 

Why do Westerners spend so much money in philan- 
thropic work in China? Do not their own countries 
also need such funds for philanthropic purposes? 

If there be no problem between religion and science, 
please prove the existence of God by scientific methods. 

Does society really need me? 

How get rid of the psychology of fear? 

What is life? 

If the female sex should play a central part in world 
affairs, would it be possible to abolish war and its 
cruelties? Is there any possibility of putting the above- 
mentioned idea into practice in the future? Why and 
why not? 

Could we save China effectively by means of science? 

Formerly the sages of China taught people to over- 
come desires by means of politeness and culture, but 
since the coming of the Western civilization, we are 
shaken from the bottom and begin to follow our emo- 
tions at the expense of reasoning; what can be done 
in order to save us from perishing? 


When one is hungry for bread, should he wait for 
starvation for the sake of being righteous or. should he 
at any rate plan to meet the urgent need of the stomach? 

Why is there no peace in this world? 

It is said that certain countries become strong be- 
cause they adopt socialism and others nationalism. What 
is the relation between the quality of a people and their 
political system? What does make a nation strong, the 
people or the system? 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


On the R. 0. T.C. Front 


No More Drill for M. I. T. Objectors. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has reversed its decision 
wainst granting a degree to Kenneth Arnold because 
f his refusal to take compulsory military training. 
President Karl T. Compton of M. I. T. has announced 
that Arnold and other sincere conscientious objectors 
now may earn their degrees by passing examinations in 
some alternative study such as international law or his- 
tory of arbitration. The ruling is on the basis of a two- 
year tryout and is retroactive, so that Arnold, who com- 
pleted his other studies last June, may now get his 
legree. 


North Dakota Abolishes Compulsory Drill. By a 
House vote of 59 to 46 and Senate vote of 28 to 20 
North Dakota joined Wisconsin and Minnesota as states 
in which R. O. T. C. enrollment becomes voluntary. 


Before the Texas House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs is a bill “authorizing and directing the Board of 
Regents of the University of Texas to establish and 
maintain military training at said institution. ...” Sup- 
port and opposition are mobilizing at the University of 
Texas. In Massachusetts the Committee Against Com- 
pulsory Military Training declares that more than fifty 
educational, cultural, youth, religious and labor groups 
are supporting a bill, now before the legislature, propos- 
ing that no “student in any college, university or insti- 
tute within the commonwealth, excepting essentially 
military schools, (shall) be required to enroll in any 
course of military drill or military science or any other 
military subject unless he voluntarily elects to do so.” 


a 
Program Peaks 


Popular Supper Club. Johns Hopkins draws a varied 
list of headliners as its Supper Club speakers: Dorothy 
Thompson, Jerome Davis, Roger Babson, Ralph Har- 
low, James Weldon Johnson, Henry Smith Leiper, 
Arthur H. Compton, Harry Ward. The rush of stu- 
dents, faculty and alumni has compelled overflow meet- 
ings after the supper hour, with the speaker staging a 
repeat. A charge of $3 is made for eight dinner pro- 
grams; to the lectures which follow admission for stu- 
dents is by season ticket for which the tariff is 75 cents. 


Miners Come to College. Last summer’s Industrial 
Inquiry at Scotts Run discovered some able young 
people among the miners. These miners are now mak- 
ing “return visits” to discuss mutual problems with 
college groups. (The News Editor would like to learn 
of other parts of the country where this grand idea is 
being applied. ) 
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—on the local campus 


Emory Adopts Missionary Project. As part of a 
plan for Christian world education Emory University 
has set as a goal the purchase of a cautery for the Hu- 
chow General Hospital, Huchow, China. 


Street Scene. A week-end program at Lincoln Uni- 
versity included an Indian exhibit set up as a street 
scene; then students poured tea and Sue Bailey Thur- 
man gave her impressions as a member of the India 
Delegation. On Saturday afternoon she spoke at a 
faculty tea on “The Life of the Indian People”; on 
Sunday evening a student forum heard her speak on 
“The Women of India.” That evening Mrs. Thurman 
was guest of honor of the Y. W. C. A. cabinet and 
faculty advisors. The guest took the group on a musi- 
cal trip around the world (to her expert piano accom- 
paniment) and the evening closed with a repast taken 
Indian style, seated on the floor. 


Tea on an International Scale. The World Friend- 
ship Committee sponsored a tea in honor of foreign- 
born students on the Penn State campus. Twelve coun- 
tries were represented. The chairman was Emma Jane 
Foster, former exchange student at Lingnan University, 
and the hundred persons present seemed to be well 
mixed up and having a grand time, thank you. 


Lenten Vespers at Penn State will be conducted this 
year by the women’s fraternities and Philotes (nonfra- 
ternity organization). Opening at 6: 30 with a fifteen- 
minute musical program, the service terminates at 7: 30. 
Two sororities work together for each service and the 
last in the series will be intersorority in promotion. The 
girls choose their own themes and arrange for the pro- 
gram, using the P. S. C. A. as resource and guide. 
“This helps to break down barriers and unite the groups 
in a common purpose, and gives more people a chance 
for leadership and participation than would be true if a 
select ‘C. A.’ committee sponsored the series. The girls 
have found that they are fulfilling a side neglected in 
the rush of college life and welcome this opportunity for 
meditation and fellowship.” 


Interfaith Symposium. University of Michigan had 
its first interfaith discussion meetings, a series of four 
Sunday afternoons, under a central committee repre- 
sentative of Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and Oriental 
traditions. Faculty were present for questions and fur- 
ther talk after the scheduled addresses. 


Examining Social Values. Kalamazoo College seniors 
may elect a course on Social Values, described in the 
catalogue as dealing with “a student’s outlook on so- 
ciety, the primary and secondary values of persons, the 
prevailing issues in family, business, the professions, 
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church and citizenship roles of persons; it will present 
the challenge of man’s cosmic world and will develop 


toward a working philosophy of life.” 


Relations. 
has an effective 


Race University of California (Berkeley) 
race relations committee. On a recent 
Sunday they staged a conference of seventy-five per- 
with five races represented. Professor R. L. Ol- 
son spoke on anthropological aspects of race; Dr. John 
Johnson, Negro minister of Berkeley, spoke on “‘Why 
Oppose and five discussion 
groups considered various aspects of race conflict. On 
a later Sunday Attorney Saburo Kido spoke to the race 
relations group on “The Japanese and 
Labor.” 


sons, 


Negroes Segregation,’ 


Agricultural 


Remembering the Share-Croppers. Lincoln Univer- 
sity sent a substantial net total of clothing, books, mag- 
azines and other articles to share-croppers. Contribu- 
tions to the collection come from faculty and students. 
(May be sent to Howard Kester, c/o Southern 


ant Farmers’ Union, Box 5215, Memphis, Tenn.) 


f Wash- 


Ten- 


Sweepstakes. Eagleson Hall (University o 
ington) has a racy plan for money raising. They are 
holding a ten-day “sweepstakes” in which three “horses” 
are entered: Spark Plug (Team A), Echo (Team B), 
(Team C). The track from “start” to “fin- 
ish” includes five meetings; there is a “score 
board” a “purse” to the 

Plenty of horseplay is promised and there is, 
a motto, ‘““Here’s Mud in Your Eye.” 


y {lso-Ran 
team 
to record daily progress and 
winners. 
to boot, 


Parade and Aftermath. The Student Christian Asso- 
ciation of Elmhurst College (Illinois) undertook a peace 
demonstration which has been the subject of some active 
thinking pro and con: “In the business and residential 
areas we distributed advance handbills. At 9:00 a. m., 
Armistice Day, one-third of the study body marched— 
under penalty of receiving cuts from classes. The pa- 
rade proceeded in absolute silence, posters proclaiming: 
‘Books NOT Bullets,” ‘Homes not Graves,’ etc. Then 
a mass meeting in which the whole college group heard 
a challenging peace talk. In the afternoon a forum on 
‘The Present European Situation.’ 

“The college administration felt it could not sanction 


the parade by dismissing classes for it, because of the 
dangers of public misunderstanding. Although the 
C. A. understood this attitude of the administration it 


The Association felt a need 


<=, 
RSO 


felt it could not accept it. 
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to express in definite action what for such a long perigg 
it had talked about and also it realized its inability » 
withdraw and still maintain its status on the campus, 
Therefore the group decided to proceed as planned an 
accept the consequences. 

“The situation was further complicated by meetings 
in which Maxwell Stewart (of the Nation) spoke op 
the issues in the Spanish peer Support of the 
Spanish loyalists was urged by those who shortly before 
had led in the peace demonstration. Some confusion 
has resulted because some persons on the campus qd 
not understand why the S. C. A. advocates peace and 
at the same time recognizes an essential difference be. 
tween relative and absolute pacifism. These discussions 
culminated in a forum meeting in which the attacks were 
quite vigorous, but the issues were analyzed and clari- 
fied—Thelma J. Mielke.” 


No Parade. Oregon State College voted down peace 
demonstrations and concentrated energy on education 
for peace. First they scheduled a faculty-student de. 
bate, then a political forum. A series of group discus. 
sions grew out of the interest aroused by the initial 
meetings. 

& 
Here and There 


Africa Joins the World. A fascinating film on Af 
rica, photographed by Martin Johnson, has been pro- 
duced as a three-reeler. Subtitles: What Africa Is; 
How Africa Lives; From Fetishes to Faith. May be 
rented at $1.25 per reel from the Harmon Foundation, 
New York, or it is just possible you may rent one free 
or nearly so from your denominational board, if it hap- 
pens to be one of the several Boards which have pur- 
chased one. 


World Youth Congress. A motion picture showing 
the Congress in action at Geneva is available on rental 
of $7.50. (Three reels, requiring forty-five minutes. 
Address: 8 West 40th Street, New York.) The Con 
gress is promoting a peace poll in which the individual 
may record his attitude toward means of settling world 
problems and may indicate his probable actions under 
armed conflict in the United States and when war 
threatens in other parts of the world. 


Uneasy Rests the Teachers Oath. At Wellesley 
student opinion is being unified for a move toward 
repeal of the Massachusetts Teachers Oath Bill which 
is due for an early rehearing. 


Action. At Katonah, 
wood College continues to produce a trained leadership 
for labor. From the center of the recent auto strike 
came a letter: “The meeting of organizers yesterday 
looked like a Brookwood reunion.” In newsreel and 
press photos Brookwooders—student and faculty—are 
inevitably present; they are organizing and leading the 
workers in the struggle of the laboring masses. The 
school is supported almost entirely by voluntary gifts 
which never come in sufficient amount to cover items 


Brookwood in 


N. Y., Brook- 


like faculty salaries! (Checks to Tucker P. Smith, Di- 
rector. ) 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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to know more 
about social 


security 


This Intercollegiate Movement 


Tri-Staters. The Middle Atlantic Tri-State group 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia) embarked 
it Baltimore on the trusty “City of Norfolk,” bound for 
Old Point Comfort. “Social Security and the Christian 
Ideal” was the topic that occupied them in sessions on 
the boat. Virginia schools had similar sessions at home, 
and all converged at Hampton Institute in Virginia for 
meetings with the Honorable John C. Winant as one of 
the speakers. 


New Conference Spots. The Middle Atlantic con- 
ference has found a new place for its midwinter con- 
ference (February 26-28). It was held at Pocohanne 


And the 


Pacific So’westers are going to Sequoia Lodge in the 


Lodge, high in the Pennsylvania Poconos. 
shadow of California’s Big Trees and within sight of 
1 flock of snow-capped Rockies. Who couldn’t think 
straighter and see more clearly in spots like these? 


Exchange. The Rocky Mountain Field Council gets 
credit for the idea of is working on a plan of exchange 

student delegates with other regional conferences. 
Extending the idea, they are now proposing an inter- 
change of delegates with world conferences. 

Langston as Host. On February 27th representatives 
of 20 colleges and universities of Oklahoma gathered 
for a one-day fellowship conference with Paul Weaver, 
Negro lecturer and author, as leader.. As Langston is 
the only Negro college in Oklahoma all the conference 
delegates came from “white” institutions. 

* 


What Do We Mean By Religion ? 


WHICH of the following definitions of religion seem 
most true to you? 


1. Religion is the whole of man seeking the whole of 
life. Reinhold Niebuhr. 


2. Religion is what you do with your solitude. White- 
head. 


3. Religion is that phase of culture which is concerned 
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Charles 


with the highest personal and social values. 


Elwood. 


4. The whole of religion is rooted in the idea of God. 
It seeks and claims to find experience of God, both 
theoretically, as knowledge, and practically, as fellow- 
ship and communion. John Macmurray. 

5. Religion at its fountain head is an individual psy- 
chological experience. Fosdick. 

6. Religion is “the possibility that what is highest in 
spirit is also deepest in nature.” Montague. 

7. By religion, then, I understand a propitiation or 
conciliation of powers superior to man which are be- 
lieved to direct and control the course of nature and of 
human life. Sir J. G. Frazer. 

8. Religion is loyalty to what is held to be supremely 
worthful for all human living. It is the behavior by 
which man endeavors to connect human life with God. 
Wieman. 

9. Religion—a belief in an invisible superhuman 
power, conceived of after the analogy of the human 
spirit, on which (or whom) man regards himself as de- 
pendent, and to which (or whom) he thinks himself in 
some degree responsible, together with the feelings and 
practices which naturally flow from such a belief. New 
Standard Encyclopedia. 

10. We defend religion too much. Vital religion, 
like good music, needs not defense but rendition. Fos- 
dick. 

Can you formulate a satisfying definition, using parts 
of several of the above? 

What do you think of this statement: “The danger 
of Christians today is to persist in thinking that the 
fruito Dei is a contemplative communion with a per- 
sonal deity, instead of waking to the fact that God is 
enjoyed even when he is served, in the action which 
furthers mutuality instead of ‘the flight of the alone to 
the alone.” If God be the power which makes us one, 
then it becomes possible to find him in the stern neces- 
sities of economic and political conflict.” 

—From “Advisory Board Programs” Univer- 
sity of Texas Y. W.C. A. 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements fo4 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 


of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
% 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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THEY PUT THEIR EARS TO THE GROUND 


The University of Washington Y. M. C. A., desiring 
to check the reactions of the student body to its pro. 
gram, worked out a simple questionnaire, selected y 
random 200 students from the important campus gTOUps 
—said to them, in effect, “Here, what do you think” 
The results were illuminating. 

“Above all,” answered every group of students ques. 
tioned, “you should be interested in social affairs ang 
in discussions of campus problems.” Nearly forty pe 
cent would strike religion from the program. This 
seemed to be due to two things: (1) a definitely ang. 
religious attitude cropping out among a vigorous mi. 
nority and (2) a tendency to check on the basis g 
personal interests rather than an unbiased considera. 
tion of the program. 

To the suggestion that Eagleson Hall crusade for re. 
forms of one kind of another—‘advocating economic 
change,” “organizing peace meetings,” “opposition to 
drinking,” or “investigating the poselyting of athletes” 
—came a chorus of “No, No, No!” Seventy to ninety 
per cent of all groups, including the Christian Asso- 
ciation’s own membership, turned thumbs down on the 
suggestions. “Public opinion” definitely recommended 
that Eagleson Hall remain aloof from controversial js- 
sues. 

As to the use of the building by groups outside the 
“Y” program, a majority would leave out the latch 
key only to “respectable” campus groups such as church 
groups and foreign student clubs. As to comparative 
interests, after considerable discussion and study of 
similar questionnaires, out of ten selected fields the 
following were rated in the following order: personal 
problems; war and peace; educational procedure; 
ethics and philosophy of religion; political questions; 
industrial problems; campus activities; cultural pur- 
suits; racial problems; organized religion. 

Upperclassmen proved more interested in religion 
and culture, less concerned with politics and campus 
activities, than their younger brothers. 

“All of which means what?” If the campus had 
voted for a cocktail hour, would Eagleson Hall install 
a bar in the basement? Of course not. But the Asso- 
ciation certainly has a better understanding of the six 
thousand men who are its “subjects.” It is difficult to 
realize the fascination, and the value, of such a project 
until you've tried it yourself—Miner H. Baker, U. of 
W., ’36. 





Symbol of 
Federation Membership 


A Federation Pin, in the form of a simple silver 
cross, has been adopted as the insignia of mem- 
bership in the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. In stickpin style, it is designed for 
coat-lapel wear. 


15c. for one; $1.00 for twelve 
Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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WHAT IS THE NEXT CHAPTER? 


THE president of a great national fraternity—one as 
gmly intrenched as any—said last spring that he gave 
the college fraternity ten more years of life—then he 
expected that it would have either been legislated or 
starved out of existence. 

In addition to the ordinary challenges to the frater- 
sity idea—that it is undemocratic, unable to realize its 
,imittedly high ideals, and likely to foster idleness and 
misconduct—have been added worries of a new kind. 
The Yale and Harvard housing plans have hurt fra- 
ternity prestige. We now have Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton saying in effect that they have something 
better than the fraternity plan of housing. On the 
ther hand, in many sections of the country, particu- 
larly in the middle west and southwest fraternities are 
meeting increasing opposition from legislatures and col- 
lege boards of trustees influenced by popular opinion. 
The challenge there is that the fraternity is a luxury 
ina period when luxuries are out; it is a challenge to 
the place of the fraternity in a supposedly new social 
rder. Also, the fraternity has suffered badly at the 
hands of its friends—so-called. Many chapters and 
individual fraternity members have chosen this of all 
times as an occasion for getting themselves into the 
newspapers because of wild parties and misconduct. 
The fraternity situation without doubt is full of head- 
aches for national fraternity officials. 

I do not share the pessimism of many fraternity 
oficials. For the fraternity idea is a practical expres- 
sion of a natural desire, and it has existed for over a 
hundred years. It has persisted by adjusting itself to 
social factors and conditions; it has usually gone with 
the current and so managed to live and prosper. I 
think it will make the adjustments necessary to exist- 
ence under new conditions; that is, I think it will live 
for a long time yet—but it will change itself materially. 
The discouragement of many fraternity officials arises 
out of the hope that the fraternities could soon return 
to the so-called normalcy of predepression years. That 
probably cannot happen, they now think, and therefore 
they are dubious of the future. 

But some of these days fraternity leaders with new 
ideas—ideas which see a place for the fraternity in a 
changed social order—will begin to start the process of 
making the adjustments necessary to accord with new 
conditions. Possibly many such life-saving leaders are 
now undergraduates in college, who see both needs and 
opportunities in a practical way, and are not handi- 
capped by a fraternity pattern that probably has out- 
lived its vigor. 

In my opinion increased membership—so necessary 
to economic welfare in the chapters—can come from 
only one source. The fraternities have a sure hold on 
the socially-ambitious, pleasure-seeking group of stu- 
dents, but this group is not now numerous enough to 
support the system. New recruits must come from that 
growing group of serious-minded, serious-purposed 
students who want a considerable amount of scholarly 
dignity and respectability in their living conditions. 
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As a matter of economic necessity the fraternities, in 
my opinion, will soon begin to adjust their character- 
istics toward a strong appeal to this serious-minded 
group. When and as they do that, the changing per- 
sonnel in the chapters will of itself make a marked 
change in chapter life as we have known it for two or 
three decades. A. R. WaRNOCK, 

Dean of men, Penn State. 


a 
WITHIN OUR GATES 


The majority of students from abroad studying in 
the United States know what they want and are getting 
it. They are here for definite study and research; they 
have a sense of direction. For most of them time is a 
precious commodity; their sojourn here will not ex- 
tend beyond one or two years. Sightseeing and social 
life must be secondary to the pursuit of knowledge. 

When asked in what way Americans can be helpful 
to them, these visiting students give a variety of an- 
swers, but many declare they will be most happy if we 
will forget that they are different in language or ap- 
pearance and will accord them an equality on a cul- 
tural plane free from discrimination and condescension. 

There exist no statistics to show how many guest 
students are living with American families, but in al- 
most every community there are at least a few. A 
larger number are invited occasionally to share the 
family fireside in a delightful evening or week-end of 
“home life.” Such friendly contacts are always wel- 
comed by the guest, who thereby is helped in his un- 
derstanding and appreciation of American life. 

It is surprising but true that in our colleges Latin 
American students discover more opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with students from their neighbor- 
ing republics than they would have had at home. Like- 
wise, we are seeing students from India win the respect 
and confidence of Englishmen with whom they work 
together in American seminar or debating society. 
Something nobler than nationalism is capturing the 
imagination of students who come from conflicting 
zones in Europe, and in spite of sharp conflict in the 
Far East, hundreds of students from China, Japan and 
Korea are forming genuine personal friendships in 
American student communities. Our guest students’ 
also welcome opportunities to talk with older men and 
women in various walks of life. Civic clubs, chambers 
of commerce, and various women’s organizations can 
further this sort of friendly intercourse. 

Comparison with the statistical summary of last year 
reveals some interesting trends. The total enrollment 
this year of Latin-American students is 1,189, a gain 
of ten per cent. This increase is due to the larger 
number coming from Cuba and Puerto Rico since the 
closing of the University of Havana, and also the dis- 
turbed conditions in both countries. Japan leads in 
“student embassador” representation with 2,031. China 
registers 1,639 but has a smaller percentage of Ameri- 
can-born than Japan. 

—From Report of The Committee 
on Friendly Relations. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


(In the Summer Session of Columbia University) 


Six Weeks---July 12 to August 20 
Enrollment with credit July 12-30 
and August 2-20 also possible 


COURSES in the Bible, Church History, Philos- 
ophy of Religion, Christian Ethics, Religious Edu- 
cation, Practical Theology, Church and Community. 


FACULTY: Eugene Lyman, James Moffatt, Rich- 
ard Niebuhr, James Frame, Wilhelm Pauck, Julius 
Bewer, Harrison Elliott, Ralph Sockman, Arthur 
Swift, Mary Ely Lyman, Grace Loucks Elliott, 
Boynton Merrill, Jesse Halsey, Frank Herriott. 


Wide range of courses available in the University. 


CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS 
AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 
July 12-16, 19-23, 26-30 
Three one-week units with Robert Wicks, James 
Moffatt, Ralph Sockman, Richard Niebuhr, Julius 
Moldenhawer, Eugene Lyman, James Frame, Wil- 


helm Pauck, Adelaide Case, Frank Herriott, Mar- 
garet Forsyth, Harrison Elliott. 


Address : 


Director of Summer Courses 


Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway, New York City 
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For Your Date Book 


Except where otherwise indicated attendance at conferences ang 
membership in summer groups is on a co-ed basis 

June 4-13 Hollister, Mo. 

June 8-17 Blue Ridge, N. C. 

June 9-19 Estes Park, Colo. 

June 9-16 Kings Mountain, N. C. 

June 11-19 Eagles Mere, Pa. 

June 12-21 Seabeck, Wash. 

June 14-21 New England (Sebago Lake, Me.). 

June 14-21 Lake Geneva, Wis. (men). 

June 14-29 Silver Bay, N. Y. 

June 17-22 Southern Interracial Conference. 

determined. ) 

June 21-29 (Date tentative) Geneva, Wis. (women). 

June 21- 
July 2. Blairstown, N. J. (preparatory school boys), 


& 
Research - Service - Training 


List is somewhat tentative and necessarily incomplete, 


(Place to 


New York SUMMER Service Group. Six to nine weeks begin- 
ning the last week in June. (Frank Olmstead, 26 Wash- 
ington Place, New York City.) 

Boston LABORATORY ON SocIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS, 
Work with social agencies; seminars; field trips, 
July 1-31. (Metropolitan Student Headquarters, 410 Stuart 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 

De.ta CooperATiIvE FARM, Mississippi. Rural work project. 
June 25-August 20. (Harold Colvin, 347 Madison Ave, 
New York City.) 

MorGANTOWN MINING Proyecr. July 1-31. Scotts Run, Pa 
(Student Christian Movement, 3601 Locust Street, Phil 
adelphia, Pa.) 

PRESIDENTS’ TRAINING ScHoor,. In cooperation with Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. July 12-August 2 
(Katharine Duffield, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City.) 

CoopeRATIVE LEADERSHIP TRAINING ScHooL.. New York City: 
July-August. (American Peoples School, 167 Stevenson 
Place, New York City.) 

L. I. D. Summer Scuoor. For labor leadership. New York 
City: June 18-July 30. (League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 East 19th St., New York City.) 

SUMMER SERVICE under Church Extension Boards. Preaching, 
club work, hand craft. (Congregational and Christian 
Home Boards, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

EMERGENCY Peace CAMPAIGN. Ten days’ training—at Duke; 
Grinnell; Eastern Institute; Mills or Whittier—followed 
by active campaigning in villages, towns. (E. P. C, 2 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

VOLUNTEER WorK Camps: Tennessee Valley; Pennsylvania 
Coal Area; Hull House, Chicago; Friends Neighborhood 
Guild, Philadelphia; Brethren-Mennonite-Quaker Camp. 
June 25-August 27. (American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

a 
Going Abroad? 

Srupent Movement ConrereNces: British S. C. M., Swan- 
wick, July 14-20, July 23-29, Similar conferences in Hol- 
land, Germany, France; dates to be announced. (Consult 
any field Secretary, or THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

FEDERATION CONFERENCES: International Bible Study. La 
Roche-Dieu, Bievres, France, August 14-24. W. S. C. F. 
Executive Committee, London, July 30-August 1. (Consult 
any field Secretary or THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE for College Editors and Students 
of Journalism, Geneva, Switzerland, July 5-14. (Interna- 
tional Student Service, 8 West 40th St., New York City.) 

Workers University of Mexico, Summer School. July > 
August 14. Address: Workers University, Mexico City. 

Oren Roap Tours: Europe and Russia with Joseph Lash as 
leader; $499; July 3-August 3. Columbia University 
Teachers; study in speech and music; other trips. (Open 
Road, 8 West 40th Street, New York City.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Interesting Visitors 

9 THE EpITors: 

Indianapolis was visited recently by four young Loy- 
jist Spaniards: Eugenio Imaz, student at Louvain 
University; Josephino Ramirez, nurse; Luis Simmaro 
gldier, and Mrs. Simmaro. Several meetings were 
sranged for them, including one at Butler University. 
Though one might not concur with the young Loy- 
Jists on political grounds, one could not fail to admire 
them for their sincerity, information and fervor. They 
vemed to feel they had a real cause, for which “‘it is 
referable to die on our feet than live on our knees.” 
some Christian groups would profit by the infusion 
fa spirit and devotion like theirs. 

Don’t miss an opportunity to hear these young peo- 
sle if they are within your reach. 

CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
Indianapolis. 
a 
Thinking It Through 


lo rHE Epirors: 

[ was surprised recently to learn that the Oxford 
Pledge, which plays so great a part in the American 
yeace Movement, means something different here than 
n England. In this country signing the Pledge indi- 
cates generally a total renunciation of war; in England 
t signifies refusal to fight for “King and country.” 
bviously this latter pledge does not prevent one from 
supporting, by force of arms, the sanctity of interna- 
tional law as collectively expressed in the League of 
Nations. 
presented. 
Apparently two truths are in unalterable opposition : 
lelief in the sacredness of personality calls for refusal 


For the pacifist a serious problem is here 


to participate in any war; recognition of the fact that 
collective security, based on the cooperative enforce- 
ment of international laws of peace, is the most ade- 
quate step in the direction of a law-ordered society 
bliges one to support the enforcement of interna- 
tional peace commitments. Where does the realistic 
pacifist take his stand ? 

In the first place, his ultimate objective is not collec- 
tive security but collective development, and a system 
of preservation of national existences is but a step in 
the direction of a society based on love, not on fear 
which concentrates on security. Secondly, our personal 
contribution to society will be determined by our social 
objectives. Thus, if we fight for collective security we 
may help realize collective security, but we have thereby 
denied our belief in the sacredness of personality. Tf, 
however, we work for a society based on the preserva- 
tion of human values, we shall have contributed to the 
coming of that society; but what is more—we shall 
be emphasizing the goal toward which immediate steps 
can only tend. It is of paramount importance to society 
that its future be not obscured by the successful use of 
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the present. Law enforcement may be a step toward a 
world of peace and order, but there must be those who 
will ever insist that society advance further in the ulti- 
mate direction of peaceful change and nonviolent de- 
velopment. They are the vision of society and must 
live in terms of their deepest convictions if they are to 
fulfill their highest social function. 

As a Christian I am responsible for the realization 
of the spiritual truths on which my life is founded, 
and so I can be an absolute pacifist—constructively. 
Indeed, I can be no other, if I am to serve best the 
coming of a Kingdom which I wish to help build. 

Sincerely, 
SerH SHAVER. 

University of Rochester. 

2 
Wake and Live 
To THE Epirors: 

I have just returned from a State Student Christian 
Conference. Everyone asks, “Did you enjoy the Con- 
ference?’ I did not! 

For two full days we discussed nothing but campus 
situations, campus problems, campus ethics, the value 
of chaperones at mixed socials. Our leaders say, This 
is the most immediate concern of the student, this is 
his life. It is his life because he has been introduced 
to nothing better. 

The National Councils of the S. V. M. and the N. I. 
C. C. at Oberlin last summer made statements and 
adopted policies (really meant and lived them) which, 
if seriously considered by local groups and incorporated 
in student thought and action, would revitalize student 
\merica and the world within the space of a year. 

looking outside of progressive, modern America we 
see what young Chinese students are considering in 
their Christian conferences: “In their Commissions 
they attacked intently the problems of present-day 
China as they affect youth. reaching significant conclu- 
sions and making definite commitments regarding Chris- 
tian patriotism, personal religious living, community 
service, basic Christian convictions, rural reconstruction, 
and Christian home-making. In order to realize the 
Kingdom of God within themselves and in the society 
about them, each dedicated himself or herself to Jesus’ 
way of life and they pledged themselves to seek, in the 
spirit of Jesus, to take their part in the task of building 
a new world.” (The China Christian Advocate, No- 
vember, 1936). 

In countries all over the world students are making 
themselves a vital part of their nation. They are mak- 
ing their influence felt. In Turkey, in Persia, in India, 
in Germany, In China, in Japan students are living, 
and Christian students are striving to live Christ. Let 
us in America wake up! 

Signed: A MEMBER OF THE WorLD’s STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION. 








How Bridges Are Built 
To THE EpITor: 


Leaves of eucalyptus at Mills College may have left 
their boughs, but those challenging discussions in the 
Pacific Area Conference and the warm-hearted fellow- 
ship during and after the conference never leave my 
mind. Every time I hear a single word, “Peace,” I 
recall Mills College, where we discussed, learned and 
prayed together, aspiring for the real world peace. 
Every time I see an American magazine or newspaper 
criticizing Japan’s militarism I recall that peaceful at- 
mosphere at Mills, where we, Chinese and Japanese 
students, had friendly chats with each other. Although 
Chinese friends were generous enough to understand 
our difficult situation without accusing us of our negli- 
gence in checking the military aggression of the Jap- 
anese Army, my heart was choked up with an irre- 
sistible sense of responsibility. 

Newspapers inform us that the Sino-Japanese rela- 
tion is being more and more grave. People say: “How 
can the exploiting natich speak of peace to the ex- 
ploited nation?” But those who were with the group 
of twenty Chinese and Japanese students, on the trip to 
the Yosemite after the Mills conference, believe it is 
not impossible to have an improved relation between 
the two countries. Yes, the efforts of such groups are 
the only hope to build up a friendly bridge. It will be 
in the distant future that we have the peaceful relation, 
but aspiring for that glorious day we are resolved to 
bury our tiny body into the present-day hard soil. 

Please pray our Heavenly Father to give the power 
to Japanese Christian students who are driven into 
intense spiritual struggles owing to the overwhelming 
difficulties around them. TsUNEGORO NARA. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


There's a Difference 


There ts a great difference between hearing about a 
tat a 

person and actually meeting him, 

number of 


After reading a 
Mr. Kagawa’s books, and hearing much 
about the man himself, I met him one day in Japan. 
There he was—slow moving, unhurried, unbelievably 
humble, rightly simple. He was making a speech, and 
just finishing a novel, and acting in so many ways to 
make love real in the lives of the people. 

about him, and then meeting him face to face 
difference it made to me! 


Hearing 
what a 
It was like listening to an 
enthusiastic tourist’s description of the Grand Canyon, 
and then one day at twilight experiencing the Canyon 
yourself. There’s a big difference. 

For years I had heard about God. From Sunday 
School teachers, preachers, parents, friends I had heard 
about the greatness, majesty, and love of God. I had 
read books about God, heard discussions about him, 
heard his name taken in vain. I even worshipped the 
God I had heard about, learned to think of him as 
Father and Creator. I learned that we could best know 
about God through Jesus Christ, whose four biogra- 
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phies I had often read. My heart became restless, 
meet first-hand the one | had heard so much about. 
[ met him one day. What a difference it has ma 
Roy McCorxe, 
Yale. 
. 


Stopover at Jerusalem 
To THE Eprrors: 


Modern Palestine is hardly one nation but twoJ 


Jews and Arabs. No one is optimistic about its futy 
: | t! 


all agree that there will be more trouble when 


Royal Commission leaves. 

The Arabs claim the land by right of possession ap 
ask how long a people must inhabit a land before the 
may call it their own. Further, it isn’t fair for th 
Arabs to be bought out even at the high prices paid 
the Jews, because when Arabs are unable to get lay 
for cultivation they will become a drag on society ap 
the whole people may be pushed back to the status, 
desert nomads. Besides, the economic development ¢ 
recent years has been accomplished with foreign capita 
it is entirely artificial and by raising the price level i 
promoting for Arabs a process of economic strangule 
tion. Then the Arab women say that Jewish wome 
are more educated and attractive than they; the Ar 
men have shown a tendency to intermarry. What wil 
become of the Arab women? 

The Jews also have a case. They are making garden 
out of deserts by the introduction of cooperatives anc 
irrigation. True, foreign capital is used, but it is pre 
ductive. The citrus fruit farms are among the best in 
the world. Most of the land in Palestine was ownei 
by Arab absentee landlords. The Jews paid high price 
and offered the tenants the opportunity of staying and 
working the land they knew. The Hebrew Universit 
in Jerusalem is an example of the progressive educe 
tional program-of the Jews. It is the only university 
in Palestine. 

The-Jews realize that, were they to come into com 
plete possession of all Palestine, there still would net 
be enough room for all Jews; but, they argue, why net 
maintain a place of refuge at a time when emigration 
is enforced and persecution of Jews continues in mor 
than one great state? 

When you add to this the possibilities of Italian and 
sritish elements, you get an inkling of the complexity 
of the situation. Palestine has not been self-ruled sine 
the time of the kings of Judah. 

Here the Y. M. C. A.—one of the best physica 
plants in the world—is bringing together in study, 
work, and recreation people of all races and religions 
in an atmosphere of Christian fellowship. If theres 
to be a solution in any long-time sense, the Y. M. C. A 
must surely by its outlook and services be ‘pioneering 
In this Association is the challenge to incarnate @ 
reality the Christian symbolism that has been so thor 
oughly prostituted. The Y. M. C. A. 
well to a chronic sore in Christendom. 


is ministering 


Tom CuRRIE. 
Jerusalem (enroute to India). 
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e Christian Epic: A Study of the New 
Testament Literature 
By Mary Ely Scribner. 


Lyman. $2.50. 


faking the title from a phrase of Santayana, Mrs. Lyman 


iis an illuminating story of the process by which the expe- 
mence of the early Christian church became “The Christian 
sic’ and analyzes the literary and spiritual qualities that 


we made it a “classic.” 

Based on a full acquaintance with the problems and results 
historical and literary criticism, the book is unencumbered 
sth the arguments and footnotes of scholars. Mrs. Lyman 
lecturer in English Bible at Union Theological Seminary 
nd Associate in Religion at Barnard College), writes for those 
. would understand and appreciate the New Testament as 
mperishable literature. 

This reader, however, found the greatest stimulation and 
satisfaction in the author’s penetrating analysis of the secret of 
the “unquenchable fire and kindling power” of these writings. 
Mrs. Lyman believes that “there were in the life of the Chris- 
ian church (in this first century) the conditions requisite for 
the making of great literature—heroic abandon to a cause, 
assionate feeling about that cause, an uncalculating devotion 
its interests, and a transcendent joy in its possession.” It 
vas the substance of eternal truth that produced its own 
assic form 

Each chapter is a literary study of one or more of the books 
that make up the New Testament, and is studded with quota- 
tions that reveal the spirit and qualities of each ancient writer. 
value of this book is that it inspires one to turn 
New Testament and read all of each original 
ith fresh insight into its timeless beauty and power. 

flere is a stimulating volume for those who would deal with 
wr “religious illiteracy.” An exposure to Mrs. Lyman’s brief 
meluding chapter will do something permanent to any person 
ho has the capacity to respond to the Beautiful, the True or 

Read it to a group of your friends and see what 

when you to these final sentences: “Through 
these profound, luminous, deeply searching interpretations of 
the spiritual meanings of life, generations of men have found 
themselves empowered to lay hold on the life eternal, to realize 
thir sonship to God, and to feel that in even the darkest and 
nost tragic of experiences they have an ‘anchor of the soul, a 
ope both sure and steadfast.’ Such is the history of the New 
Testament, a history of ever-renewed and ever-renewing life in 
the experience of Christians. Such is the quality in it that 
makes it truly ‘the Christian Epic.’ ” 


The great 


wain to the 


the Wor vd. 


appens come 


JoHN MAXxweEtt ADAMS. 


Basic Convictions. 
By William Temple, Archbishop of York. 


This little book (81 pages!) contains four addresses de- 
ivered at the Indianapolis Convention of the Student Volun- 
ter Movement. In them, as Dr. Stewart says in his gracious 
introduction, the reader will find “no compendium of Christian 
doctrine.” He will, however, find in them the sincere and com- 
pact statement of a great Christian leader on certain basic 
convictions of the Christian faith. He will find, also, consider- 
able food for thought and reflection. The Archbishop takes 
a his main themes, God and his worship; the place of Jesus 
Christ: the Cross and its relation to the world’s need, and 
missions. 


Harper. 75c. 


Without much argument Dr. Temple assumes faith in God; 
but he assumes also many other things which modern liberal 
American Christians will have difficulty in accepting. This 
book reveals sharply the gap between American and continental 
religious thinking. Dr. Temple assumes a scriptural author- 
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ity which may not be altogether palatable to American student 
readers. For him, Jesus is the divine revelation of God de- 
livered to men once and for all. At times he sees God and 
Christ almost interchangeably. Neither do miracles bother 
him: “where the occasion is sufficient, he (God) can and will 
do something contrary to the ordinary course of nature.” 

Social gospelers will search in vain for any mandate for so- 
cial reform, finding it only by implication (emphasis upon 
uniting the world under the fatherhood of God through the 
brotherhood of love). However, the discussion of suffering, 
sin, selfishness and pride (especially spiritual pride) and the 
relation of the Cross to these sources of the world’s need 
deserves reading and reflection. 

Dr. Temple presents his whole argument forcibly and with 
intellectual power. One who cannot accept his Christology and 
theology will nevertheless find many valuable insights. For 
thoughtful students this book would be excellent for group 
study, for certainly it would arouse discussion. 

W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 


a 
Shaping the Future. 
Abingdon. $1.00. 


We have come to expect able and sound “popularizations” 
from Basil Mathews. This book is that and more. Like his 
recent book on the Jew, it is scholarly without being dry. 

The subtitle, “A Study in World Perspective,” gives a clue 
to the contents. It starts with God and ends with man’s place 
in God’s world. From beginning to end it is interesting, thor- 
oughly alive to the present situation and full of graphic illus- 
trations. Perhaps the third chapter, dealing in a new and 
vital way with the old question of Comparative Religions, will 
serve as a good example. It is an able statement of the prob- 
lem which secularism has brought to all religions. It shows 
how each great religion in turn is trying to meet its problem. 
Then it gives the Christian answer. Anyone who will read 
this chapter will learn a deal about the religions of the world 
and at the same time will be led to reflect upon the whole 
world’s need of contact with the contagious personality of 
Jesus. 

Christianity is not the only religion that is missionary today. 
Witness Germany and Italy as they send missionaries into 
Spain, and Russia’s recent missionaries in China. Shir Prasad 
Gupta, nationalistic leader of India, has established a univer- 
sity dedicated to the development of nationalism in his own 
land. “We want this university to be a missionary university 
for nationalism,” he explains. 

Rivals are aiming to shape the future. Mr. Mathews, in one 
of the finest books I have read in a long, long time, makes the 
issues clear and asks us to take sides. Fay CAMPBELL. 


a 
Africa and Her Problems 


By Basil Mathews. 


Our or ArricAa—Emory Ross. Friendship Press. $1.00; 
60 cents. 

Conswer ArricA—Basil Mathews. $1.00. Friendship 
Press. 


Seldom has a member of the white race and a missionary 
written about Africa in a manner so objective and unprejudiced 
as has Mr. Ross in Out of Africa. The book is thrillingly 
lacking in the sentimental, in platitudes, and the playing up of 
the bizarre in African life. Africa and her problems are ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the sociologist and historian, 
as well as that of the Christian and prophet. There is move- 
ment in the presentation of facts that give to the reader the 
sense of the swift march of events in Africa over the past 
fifty years. Six major topics are covered: Africa Appropri- 
ated and Convulsed; African Society and Land; Africa and 
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World Peace; Young Africa at School; The Christian Mis- 
sion in Africa; The African Church of Tomorrow. Included 
ure an appendix of excerpts from findings of the missionary 
conferences in South Africa and Belgian Congo in 1934; a 
reading list; an index; a map with table of areas and popu 
lations. The book is both comprehensive and profound. It 
offers the best general introduction and challenge to present- 
day African problems of which I know. 

Consider Africa may be recommended for those who have 
not yet been introduced to modern industry in Africa and “the 
alternatives that lie before industrial mechanistic civilization as 
it breaks in on the one hundred million people” of Africa. Only 
181 pages in length, inclusive of bibliography, index and maps, 
the book can easily be read in two evenings. To me as an 
American who has known only one very small section of the 
vast African continent—Southern Nigeria in general and Lagos 
in particular—the first three chapters ring with none too clear 
a note of familiarity. Such statements as: “So no one is land- 
less and no one is unemployed”—-are too sweeping as one thinks 
in terms of the whole continent; indeed, they are not true as 
applied to Tropical West Africa. The book does not consider 
the enigma of the scores of young West Africans schooled at 

ome and abroad who suffer from the lack of industrial enter 
prise. However, Consider Africa deals primarily with central 
and East Africa, with the problems of industrial (mining) cen- 
ters, and with the illiterate village peasant masses. Possibly 
a more accurate title might have been: “Consider Modern 
Industry and Africa.” The high point of the book is to be 
found in chapter four, “Moral Tethers.” Every student inter- 
ested in the world mission of Christianity would do well to 
read this chapter and ponder such sentences as these: “If the 
root principles of the Christian belief regarding God and man 
are put into practical effect, leaders will arise among the Af- 
rican peoples who, in comradeship with white collaborators, 
will survey the country ahead for a new road to a new life 
for Africa, and will then lead the rank and file of both black 
and white actually to make that new road. The ‘dis-ease’ of 
being lost between two worlds will be cured by positive work- 
ing toward a new community life. The will-to-revolution of 
the communist will be caught up in the active struggle to 
achieve the more profound and enduring Christian revolution. 
This will replace racial and class hatreds and the dominance of 
western acquisitiveness with cooperation and mutual service.” 

CELESTINE SMITH. 


’ 
Why Be A Christian? 


Clues to a Christian Philosophy of Life. By Gardiner 
M. Day Forward Movement Commission, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Cincinnati. 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
dozen. 

This booklet (103 pp.) gathers together a tremendous amount 
of material suitable for discussion and meditation. A wealth 
of quotations and illustrations throw light upon almost all the 
problems likely to arise in a group concerned with finding out 
the nature of Christianity and the duties and tasks of con- 
temporary Christians. Teachers, Student Movement leaders, 
cabinet members, will find here plenty of spiritual pabulum; 
ministers will find a rich storehouse of texts, quotations, and 
descriptive incidents. The “True and False Attitudes Test” is 
not very useful as a test, because most of the questions cannot 
be answered yes or no without qualification. However, it 
would make a fascinating subject (or series of subjects) for 
a group discussion. 

Reading the pamphlet straight through one gets a feeling 
that the author jumps about, providing tantalizing glimpses of 
territory to be explored, but giving little guidance for the 
expedition. A leader would be well advised to pursue one 
topic farther than a chapter could carry him, supplementing 
the material by his own gleanings. But when all is said and 
done Gardiner Day has given us one of the best of available 
outlines for informal group use. ERDMAN Harris. 

Lawrenceville School. 
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Recently Published and Especially Recommended 


ECONOMICS AND PeEAcE—A World Affairs Book. 35c, 

Wuat Are You Gotnc to Do Asout Ir?—The Case for 
structive Peace. Aldous Huxley. (Harper.) 15¢. 

BREAKING THE War Hasir. Monthly. (Committee on 
tarism in Education, New York City.) 25c¢ a year. 

Wortp Events—lor Students of International Affairs, 
frontier News Service, Wilton, Conn.) 25c a year. 

COOPERATIVES—A Headline Book. 
tion.) 35c. 


(Foreign Policy Assam 


A Door or OpportTuNity ork AN AMERICAN ADVENTUR 
COOPERATION WITH SHARECROPPERS. 
(Association Press.)  15c. 


Sherwood §& 


RELIGION AND DistriputTion. Edward A. Filene. An adé 
by the Boston merchant who has become active in the 
erative movement. Single copy, free. 
tributors, New York City.) 


( Consumer 


WHAT’s THE DIFFERENCE? Panel discussion outline on 
problem of drinking. Roy Dickerson. (Allied Yg 
Washington, D.C.) 25c. 

SoctaL Action—A Series. Recent issues: “Spain, B 
ground of Democracy”; “Child Weliare.” (Couneil 
Social Action, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 
each. 

New FRoNTIERS—Studies in Economics and Politics. “ 
Is Folksocialism?”—Paul Sering; “Looking Forw 
Harry W. Laidler; “The Office Worker’—Orlie 
(League for Industrial Democracy, New York City.) 
each. 

PRAYERS FOR SELF AND Society. James Myers. 15c. 

INTERPRETING THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION ON THE Campus, § 
gestions for a Campus Commission. (Southwest Ca 
of Student Christian Associations, 404 East Tenth St 
Kansas City, Mo.) 15c. 

Youncvitte, U. S. A.—American Youth Tells Its St 
(American Youth Congress.) 10c. 

& 
WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 
ALLAN A. HuNTER—Leader in student conferences; wi 
of books and contributor to the periodical press; preacher 

Hollywood, California. 

Y. T. Wu—National Executive Secretary of the Ste 

Christian Movement in China; editor and publicist; a“ 

liner” in the midwinter Asilomar Conference. 


WiLMInA ROowLAND—Just back from a period of travel 


Europe as a Federation representative; now interned at 
for graduate study. 


What you want to know about 
THE AMERICAN YOUTH ACT 


e Facts About the American Youth Congress 

e The Economic and Social Plight of American Youth 
e The Government Program for Youth 

e The American Youth Act 

e The American Youth Congress (History) 


e How Local Associations May Aid Passage of the Ameri- 
can Youth Act 
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